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LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE. 

FRANCE. 

TV f ANDRE LALANDE attacks a broad subject in his La disso- 
1VX. lution opposie a Involution dans les sciences physiques et mo- 
rales. To the old current thesis, conformably to which all things 
increase by dissimilarity and by individuality, he opposes antithe- 
sis, — a term which has hitherto been accounted negligible. It is 
not the transition from homogeneity to heterogeneity, from non- 
coherence to coherence, as Spencerianism has it, that shapes the 
destiny of the universe ; but on the contrary, the undifferentiation, 
assimilation, and dissolution which result therefrom, are things 
fraught with the greatest theoretical importance and with the high- 
est ethical value. 

M. Lalande exhibits to us accordingly the triumph of dissolu- 
tion: (i) in the mechanical order where things tend toward unity, 
not toward diversity, that is to say toward equilibrium of tempera- 
tures and toward dissipation of energy; (2) in the physiological order 
where death reigns, where fecundation is merely a decreasing dif- 
ferentiation, and where even thought itself hastens the destruction 
of individual organisms ; (3) in the psychological order where every 
grand, intellectual, scientific, or artistic idea has for its ultimate 
object the rendering of men less different from one another and the 
robbing them of their specific individuality in order to make them 
identical with their fellow beings ; (4) in the social order where the 
diversity is primitive, whatever one may say, — for we see castes, 
the clan, the family, and the ancient municipality breaking up with 
time, — where even the division of labor, far from being the phe- 
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nomenon of increasing heterogeneity as it seems at first glance, is 
but a temporary and superficial specialisation only, where, finally 
interbreeding, becoming every day more extensive and unregulated 
leads inevitably to the undifferentiation of heredity. 

The book abounds in sound opinions and in lofty aper$us, as 
well as in learned criticisms ; but it exhibits at the same time an 
acumen which is sometimes merely a cloak for paradox. I have 
elsewhere criticised as far-fetched the analogy which Spencer has 
established between the unfoldment of a nebulous mass and divi- 
sion of economic labor, for example. If it is true that Spencer has 
strained the bond of analogy existing between the facts of the 
various sciences of matter and of man in favor of evolution, it is 
also true that M. Lalande has strained it in no less a degree in fa- 
vor of dissolution. The parallelism which he posits between me- 
chanical dissolution and social dissolution is a factitious one. 
Physiological death is not a phenomenon comparable to the unifi- 
cation of intellectual consciousness, and this relation can be upheld 
only at the expense of a change of meaning or as a metaphor. The 
route which he travels, in fine, is that of evolutionism itself ; the 
difference being that the two philosophies start out from the same 
point but in different directions, the one proceeding towards A and 
the other towards B. 

M. Lalande advocates an irreducible dualism of mind and mat- 
ter. This fundamental view leads him to the theory of dissolution 
and serves him in the demonstration of this theory. The highest 
intelligence, he tells us, tends to altruism, which is by its very na- 
ture a dissolvent ; it contradicts thus the tendency of physical life 
which carries us toward integration, toward egotism. But in the 
first place he exaggerates the contrasts between the two tendencies, 
and pushes too zealously his comparison of evolution to individua- 
tion. Then the dualism which he professes overleaps and strangely 
exaggerates in my opinion the admitted irreducibility of psycho- 
logical facts to physiological facts ; that irreducibility may be prac- 
tically "absolute," without entailing on us any prohibition of a 
"logical" reconciliation, and M. Lalande himself is likely ulti- 
mately to accept a species of monism for the reason that in the 
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final dissolution which he proclaims the contradiction inherent in 
the present state of the universe would be annihilated. Dissolu- 
tion and evolution are undoubtedly states only of the universal 
rhythm, beyond which metaphysics holds sway. One is inclined, 
moreover, to contest the advantages of an ethics deduced from 
this philosophy of dissolution, which would lead us towards the 

extinction of consciousness and of life in a sort of mystical sleep. 

* 
* * 

M. Arthur Hannequin attacks a problem no less lofty in his 
Essai critique sur Phypothese des atonies dans la science contemporaine. 
He has undertaken to establish the necessity of atomism, while 
showing at the same time that it exhibits contradictions; and he 
strives to reconcile these contradictions by means of metaphysics. 
Thus, his work is both scientific and philosophical : this twofold 
character appears always in his discussions of higher hypotheses. 

The atom — I am merely summing up the conclusions of the 
beautiful work of M. Hannequin — is born of number, that is to say 
of the necessity which impels the mind to carry its analysis to re- 
gions where it encounters a clearly-defined unity, the indivisible 
element, of which things are composed. But though geometry can 
go straight to the abstract, physics cannot. We are obliged here 
to postulate as finite the complex element which our retrogressive 
analysis reaches. That which succeeds in geometry does not suc- 
ceed in reality ; we cannot give to the element sought an unlimited 
mobility, and we cannot believe that that element has a real exist- 
ence without having something fixed in its nature or finite in its di- 
mensions. Thus is imposed upon our science the task of defining 
a material unity : the atom is the outcome of the struggle waged 
by quantity against magnitude, by unity and by number against 
the multiplicity and continuity of space and time. This spatial 
atom involves none the less a contradiction ; it carries with it the 
ineffaceable proof that something in the world escapes the in- 
quiring intellect. The only way of removing the contradictions 
scattered along our pathway is to say that the atom is merely 
the object of a concept, that it is the work of our knowledge, 
and not only is it unnecessary to endeavor to see here the absolute 
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element of the Real, but it would be illusory to see here even a 
genuinely irreducible element, the ultimate term of all our anal- 
yses. "The definite but always complex element designated by 
this name, which is nothing more in the total edifice than a pro- 
visional support, remains in possession of a structure which gives 
to it with a minimum extension in space also a minimum of dy- 
namic attributes. And whereas dogmatic atomism sees here the 
absolute gathered in a point of space, the real individual stripped 
of all activity and of all quality, all that really is to be seen here 
is the work of the intellect pursuing in space the complete re- 
duction and organisation of figured magnitudes, of those pure 
appearances which are phenomena, but which by virtue of the very 
nature of space are, as Leibnitz has said, appearances that are 
thoroughly established." 

* * 

It was not by sheer chance that M. Durand (De Gros) has 
coupled together in the title of his new book, Nouvelles recherches 
sur Vesthitique et la morale, the two words, esthetics and ethics : 
for his doctrine very effectively associates them. Ethics is for him 
but a branch of esthetics, — esthetics designating the entire science 
of sensation and of sentiment, or as Kant said, "The science of 
the laws of sensibility in general," which forms the counterpart to 
logic, "the science of the laws of understanding." 

Thus understood general esthetics would lead to the union of 
studies which have hitherto been separate. Starting out with the 
principle which is of very wide application that, "All the subjective 
modifications confounded under the vague names of sensation and 
sentiment are regulated by a common law, and presuppose, each 
and every one, a modifiable subjective force, a modifying objective 
force, and an instrument or organ of relation," esthetics would be 
divided into the following three categories : (i) psychological esthet- 
ics, in which we should study the subjective causes of sensation 
and sentiment and all their peculiar effects ; (2) physiological esthet- 
ics, in which we should study the organic causes ; and finally, (3), 
physical esthetics, in which we should study the objective causes. 
Here then is given a first bond of union — a bond of method estab- 
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lished between the sciences of the beautiful, the good, and the 
true ; and I doubt not that there is advantage in keeping such a 
classification before the mind in matters so complex. It is fitting 
to add, however, — for the studies composing this volume were 
written by M. Durand (De Gros) thirteen years ago, — that the 
esthetic and moral sentiments, together with the intellectual senti- 
ments, have been placed to-day upon one and the same plane in 
the general theory of sentiment, and that the different domains are 
not separated by barriers so impenetrable as to prevent the partial 
equivalence of art, morals, and science from being the foundation 
of many modern theories. 

But what remains peculiar to the sphere of art, if it is not sci- 
ence or morals properly so called ? Morality — as I expressed my- 
self upon this point in speaking of the drama — is not the aim of 
art. It is a condition of dramatic pleasure. Art is directly useful 
(this is the biological point of view) in so far as it denotes the ex- 
ercise of natural faculties. It is indirectly useful in so far as it en- 
nobles the individual and strengthens the social bonds (the moral 
point of view), and also in so far (the scientific point of view) as it 
is a mode of knowledge and reveals something of man and of ex- 
ternal nature. It remains nevertheless distinct, both by its means 
of expression, its language (sound, color, etc.), and by its imme- 
diate aim, which is a specific enjoyment or affective state at the 
same time that it is an intellectual pleasure. 

It does not seem to me that M. Durand (De Gros) understands 
things differently, although he employs a peculiar terminology. I 
need not contradict the double r61e which he assigns to sensation : 
pleasure and pain on the one hand, useful effects on the other ; my 
sole reservation is that he most certainly goes too far in slighting 
the importance of the specific emotion of art in order to augment 
the value of the moral emotion which he exacts from it. But this 
reservation does not prevent me from adhering to his idealistic doc- 
trine — which is essentially cautious — an idealism of art assigning 
to human genius the task of conceiving and exhibiting types of per- 
fection and sensible beauty, which are in the logic or possibility of 
things, but which natural forces have not realised ; an idealism of 
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morals which commits to our individual efforts the task of making 
society better, and of creating the "human" being, of which na- 
ture has given but the embryonic beginning in the "animal" man. 
I think also with the author that theory should always pave 
the way to application, but I believe at the same time that it is 
wise to exercise a jealous care over the independence of theory, 
and that it is unnecessary in researches upon esthetics and morals 
to occupy oneself inordinately with the present state of manners or 
with current artistic models, or to seek the justification of what ex- 
ists to the detriment of another ideal which is realisable. 

* * 

Alongside this volume of M. Durand (DeGros) of which I am 
far from exhausting the contents, I shall place that of M. E. Mar- 
GUEry, Vauvre d'art et revolution — a collection of interesting talks, 
in which the author with adequate appreciation for the things of art 
touches with a delicate hand upon many difficult questions in this 
domain ; but I regret not being able to stop longer at his work, as 
I have still to make rapid mention of several other books. 

* * 

If there is a fact that can be regarded as established at this 

day it is the correlation of psychological states and the complex- 
ity of the ego. The champions of the old psychology are them- 
selves forced to borrow the materials for their demonstrations from 
psycho-pathology. Such is the predicament of M. G. L. Duprat 
in his Vinstabiliti mentale, which is otherwise a work of merit. He 
considers mental instability as a fundamental fact, and he seeks in 
"character" a directing principle for mental evolution, which by 
its permanence should form a counterpoise to that instability. 
Everything, he declares, that is asystematic is morbid ; but phys- 
iological disaggregation would be the consequence, not the cause, 
of this character of asystematisation. It then happens that psycho- 
pathology alone throws light upon this "pure" psychological char- 
acter by means of which M. Duprat flatters himself upon having 
explained the facts that psycho-pathology does not explain. It is 
a vicious circle. Let us hold, I should always say, to the constant 
method of the sciences, which is to establish the laws of correla- 
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tion between facts and series of facts without falsifying that method 
by prejudgments concerning the inmost nature of these facts or the 
metaphysical significance of the same. 

* 

* * 

From M. Th. Wechniakoff we have a collection of posthu- 
mous studies collected by M. Petrucci, in which the Russian author 
with biographies and memoirs in his hand directs his attention to 
the fixity and the variability of a given mental type ; to the duration 
of the conservation of this type in its integrity ; to the cases of suc- 
cessful "doubling" which may be presented; to the decadence of 
co-ordinate complex types ; to the non-heredity of originality of 
the same type ; in brief, to the phenomena of comparative biology 

and pathology. 

* 

From M. Le Dantec we have Lamar ckiens et Darwiniens, dis- 
cussion de quelques theories sur la formation des especes, a work of great 
interest in which M. Le Dantec, who has taken a foremost place 
among embryologists, passes in review questions relating to the 
problem of the formation of the species, criticising the solutions 
that have been proposed ; also the problems relative to the hered- 
ity of acquired characters, in favor of which he adduces proofs ; 
also the problems relative to mimicry, as considered in the doctrines 
of Lamarck and Darwin, where the phenomena of imitation are 
differently interpreted ; and finally, the problems relating to the 
bio-chemical theory of heredity, which is that of the author himself 
and with which our readers are already acquainted. 

* 

* * 

M. £mile Ferriere has given us La doctrine de Spinoza, which 
contains the philosophy of Spinoza so condensed as to enable us 
to seize at a glance the details and the general features of Spinoza's 
theory, accompanied also with explanatory and critical comments, 
a well-made compendium in fine, and capable of rendering good 
service. 

* * 

From M. Topinard we have a book entitled V Anthropologic et 
la science sociale, (Paris, Masson), well known to the readers of this 
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review in its English translation and appearing in French with 
copious appendices. From the late A. Spir, the distinguished 
Russian philosopher, comes a posthumous work bearing the title, 
Nouvelles esquisses de philosophic critique, published in French under 
the editorship of his daughter, Mme. Helene Claparede-Spir, who 
has added to the volume a biography. I should take great pleasure 
in presenting here a brief study of the philosophy of M. Spir, but 
the leisure to do so is lacking, and I also regret only being able 
to mention without a word of comment or appreciation the lectures 
published under the title of Morale sociale, with a preface by M. 
Emile Boutroux, of a number of men of different philosophical 
trainings, namely, Belot, Bernes, Buisson, Darlu, Dauriac, Delbet, 
Gide, Kovalesky, Malapert, R. P. Maumus, De Roberty, Sorel, 
and Pastor Wagner, — a collection which will enable the reader to 
comprehend fully the state of the ethical ideas of the time, at least 
in France. 1 



Lucien Arr£at. 
Paris. 



1 All the works mentioned are published by F. Alcan. 



